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Mirza" in  The Spectator, and Gullwefs Travels are well-known
instances. '
17. PROVERBIAL SPEECH
The germs of the fable, the parable, and the allegory are to
be found in that type of metaphor to which we must now give*
some attention. It is the fourth type, spoken of earlier on as
proverbial identification. A proverb may very well be regarded as
a fable condensed into a single sentence.
From the earliest times men and women in their more lucid
moments have noticed that many of the concrete things and
common processes on which their attention has been centred
are in certain indefinable ways similar to some of the equally
common but also the more abstract and intangible facts of their
experience. As a result they have often employed the concrete
thing or process as a type of the more general phenomenon in
experience. Most of these * discoveries' have arisen in reflection
upon the nature and details of daily occupations, and our language
to-day is full of metaphors based on the experiences of farmers,
doctors, sailors, artisans, traders, or housewives. To quote a
recent example, Mr Beard, of the Transport Workers' Union,
made use of a metaphor in his presidential address to the Trade ;
Union Congress in 1930 that could only have arisen in reflection
out of a thorough familiarity with his professional work. "What
we have to do,5* he said, "is to build the road to Socialism without
holding up the traffic/' A fusion of two strong lines of interest
appears to be necessary if metaphor is to come into being, a
fusion which brings ideas from separate fields into interactivity
so that the possibility of one being used on occasion for the other
is a real and an easy possibility. It marks a great step forward
in the history of the race and of the child when certain forms of
speech can be employed outside the sphere of their literal appli-
cation. But not every child, even at the age of eleven or more, can
see anything but a plain literal meaning in such statements as
"A stitch in time saves nine"; "You cannot make a silk purse
out of a sow's ear"; or "Make hay while the sun shines." In
a junior scholarship examination held in 1931 the competing
candidates, whose ages ranged round ten and a half, took advan-
tage of the opportunity of writing a short English composition on
"Haifa loaf is better than no bread.3' Only a minority of those
who accepted the offer would appear to have grasped the wider
implications of the statement. It is interesting to note, then, that
below the age of eleven it is unusual to find children with any
real grasp of such metaphorical language. To tell them that
Glasgow lies in the busy heart of Scotland, or that Scarborough